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For Friends’ Review. 


WHAT DID THE PROVINCIAL QUA- 
KERS BELIEVE? 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 


II 
Continued from page 709. 

The pertinacious belief of the Friends 
in the efficacy of the Inner Light neces- 
sarily implied the doctrine of repentance, 
which signified the possibility of a new, a 
reformed existence, and this tenet was 
then, and is now, in perfect harmony with 
the opinions of other religious persuasions. 
** Repentance from dead works to serve 
the living God,’’ to borrow once more the 
language of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
comprehends three things: ‘ First, a sight 
of sin ; secondly, a sense and godly sor- 
row for sin; thirdly, an amendment for 
the time to come. This was the repent- 
ance they preached and practiced, and a 
natural result of the principle they turned 
all people unto.’’* 

From this tenet, that is, the indwelling 
of the Spirit, sprang another important 
doctrine, which was early incorporated in 

their system of accredited belief. It was 
that ‘* perfection from sin, according to 


; the Scriptures of Truth, which testify it- 


to be end of Christ’s coming, and the na- 
ture of His kingdom, and for which his 
Spirit was and is given:—viz., to 
be perfect as our Heavenly Father is per- 
fect, and holy because God is holy.” In 
justice to the Society of Friends, however, 
it remains to be remarked that they 
never held a perfection of wisdom and 
glory as some of their opponents have fre- 
quently insinuated, if not actually de- 
clared. It should be observed that they 
never held, in all its pristine purity, the 
doctrine of sanctification which is such 
an important pillar of the Methodist 
church. The truth of this statement be- 
comes evident from the ample elucidation 
the subject receives from the able pen of 


Barclay. ‘‘In whom this holy and pure 
birth is fully brought forth,” our author 
proceeds to explain, ‘‘ the body. of death 
’ and sin comes to be crucified and removed, 


and their hearts united and subjected to 
the truth, so as not to obey any suggestion 
or temptation of the evil one, but to be 
free from actual sinning and trangressing 
of the law of God, and in that respect 
perfect. ‘Yet doth this perfection still ad- 
mit of a growth; and there remaineth a 
possibility of sinning where the mind doth 
not most diligently and watchfully attend 
unto the Lord.”’*¢ But the Quakers, un- 
like some Baptists and Presbyterians, be- 
lieved in the possibility of “ falling from 


*Rise and Progress of Quakers, 26. 
Ibid, p. 27. 
, pology, Prop. VIII. 
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grace,” as the doctrine is technically 
styled im the treatises on Theology. 
their opinion, it was quite possible for a per- 
son to be genuinely converted, and then 
to secede from the Divine Government, 
to return to the ‘‘ beggarly elements ” of 
the world. The author just quoted, when 
expatiating on this theme, employs lan- 
guage as emphatic as it was unmistakable. 
ven in persons, he says, in whom the 
Spirit of Grace ‘‘ hath wrought in part to 
purify and sanctify them, in order to their 
further perfection, by disobedience such 
may fall from it, and turn it to wanton- 
ness, making shipwreck of faith, and after 
having tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
again fall away.’’* 


In 


The Holy Spirit was regarded by the 


Society as the in-dwelling of Christ within 
the human body. 
guage of Inspiration, it was declared that 
the “* temple of God is within you.’’ And 
the great emphasis laid by the early 
Friends on the teaching of the Spirit, in- 
duced many of them to deprecate all ex- 


In the beautiful lan- 


ternal instruction, sacred as well as pro- 
fane. This explains the somewhat phe- 
nomenal fact that in the early days of 
Pennsylvania, we discover no means of 
religious instruction for the young existing 
among this sect. Indeed, the Quakers, in 
some instances, made so much of the In- 
ner Light that many writers were utterly 
unable to comprehend their conduct, and 
were thereby induced, either intentionally 
or involuntarily, to grossly misrepresent 
their position, thus causing serious sland- 
ers to be perpetuated in the pages of his- 
tory—in this case, truly the ‘‘ Established 
Friction,’’ for which the great Napoleon 
I entertained such sovereign contempt. 
Thus the annalist,Acrelius, avers that the 
Friends ‘‘do not permit that their chil- 
dren should learn so much as the Ten 
Commandments; they must receive through 
immediate inspiration,that which belongs 
to faith and godliness.”"*f Although this 
statement fer se is devoid of any degree of 
accuracy, yet regarding their opinion as 
to the value of human wisdom in such mat- 
ters, there can be little or no doubt. Even 
the erudite Baiclay, a man of considerable 
culture and refinement, does not hesitate 
to affirm ‘‘ that letter learning had proved 
more frequently hurtful than helpful.” 
Entailed sin was accorded no place in 
the creed of the Society. The Quakers 
did not admit that the sins of Adam were 
in any sense imputed to his unfortunate 
posterity. Sin they conceded to be the 
transgression of the law, consequently it 
was contended that no one incurred the 
guilt of sin, until he himself, in his own 
body, had violated the mandates of the 





*Ibid, Prop. IX. 
tHist. of New Sweden, 357. 





Omnipotent Judge. It is true, writes 
Barclay, that all are subject ‘‘ unto the 
power, nature, and seed of the Serpent, 
which he sows in men’s hearts, while they 
abide in this nature and corrupted state. 
- « « Nevertheless, this seed is not im- 
puted to infants, until by transgression, 
they actually join themselves thereunto ; 
for they are by nature the children of 
wrath, who walk according to the power 
of the prince of the air.”* 

The doctrine of the Friends concerning 
the Resurrection appears to have varied 
slightly from the common acceptation of 
the word. They seem to have enter- 
tained the notion that the future spiritual 
body will so differ from the present ma- 
terial frame, that it cannot be called the 
same, the identica/ structure. But they 
never consented to go into the veritable 
labyrinth of metaphysical subtilities or 
physiological abstractions. ‘Itis enough,’’ 
affirms practical William Penn, that the 
Quakers ‘‘ believe a resurrection, and that 
a glorious and incorruptible body, without ° 
farther niceties.’’t ‘ And this is the com- 
fort of the good ’’ observes the same writer 
in another place, ‘‘ that the grave cannot 
hold them, and that they live as soon as 
they die.” Then follows a sentence of 
exquisite beauty, for death, he continues, 
‘fis no more than a turning of us over 
from time to eternity.’’} 


(To be continued.) 





YOUTH AND TIME. 





Move not so lightly, Time, away, 
Grant us a breathing-space of tender ruth, 
Deal not so harshly with the flying day, 
Leave us the charm of spring, the touch of 
youth, 


Leave us the lilacs wet with dew, 

Leave us the balsams odorous with rain, 
Leave us of frail hepaticas a few, 

Let the red osier sprout for us again. 


Leave us the hazel thickets set 
Along the hills; leave us a month that 
yields 
The fragile bloodroot and the violet, 
Leave us the sorrage shimmering on the 
fields, 


You offer us largess of power, 
You offer fame ; we ask for these in sooth, 
These comfort age upon his failing hour, 
But oh, the touch of spring, the charm of 
youth ! Scribner's Magazine. 








Axove all, let me mind my own per- 
sonal work—to keep myself pure and 
zealous and believing—laboring to do 








God’s will. —Dr. Arnold. 
*Apology. Prop. IV. G 
Select Work2. V. 25. 
Ibid. V, 163. : 
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4 Paper Read at the Public Meeting of 


W. FP. M. A. at Poughkeepsie, 
Fifth mo. 27, 1891. 


‘BY MARY H. THOMAS. 











“lf we were writing a Report of Foreign 
Missionary work among Friends, we should 
have to go back to the days of George 
Fox. Since the time of his successful and 
anwearied labors, Friends have been en- 
gaged in mission work to this day. Our 
English Friends long ago established mis- 
sions in Madagascar, and some American 
Friends joined them in the work. 

Eli and Sybil Jones went to Africa in 
1851, to Palestine in 1868. The Brumana 
Mission on Mount Lebanon was estab- 
lished in 1873, and our Friend Samuel A. 
Purdie entered Mexico in 1871, where he 
has faithfully and successfully labored ever 
since, supported by American Friends. 

But we only glance at these, and come 
to give a brief, comprehensive view of 
what has been done by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies in ten Yearly 
Meetings in America during the last few 
years. 

The Women Friends of Western Yearly 
Meeting were the first to organize, in 
1881, Philadelphia in 1882, Iowa and In- 
diana in 1883, New England and Ohio in 
1884, Canada, North Carolina and Kansas 
in 1885, and New York in 1887. 

These ten Yearly Meetings united at 
the Glens Falls Conference, Fifth mo., 
1890, and formed the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Union of Friends in America. 
At that time the total number of mem- 


bers, including the children’s societies, 
was 
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Pe a eSRGPE CE ba BRON Ss CuO cs bos cewe's 
Number of missionaries supported ...... 
Native Evangelists, Bible Readers, &c. 
Children supported in boarding schools 

and orphanages. 


Total amount raised and used for 
Foreign Missions since the Socie- 


ties were formed $77.98! 


With this money they have established 
mission stations in Japan, Alaska and Chi- 
na, erecting buildings, &c., &c., and have 
also assumed the charge of stations in 
Syria, Jamaica and Mexico, and have 
aided the stations occupied by English 
Friends in India. Hundreds of heathen 
have embraced Christianity and become 
faithful followers of the Lord Jesus, as a 
result of their labors. Many meetings of 
Friends have been set up in foreign lands, 
and many native preachers are recorded 
ministers in the Society of Friends. 

Our New York Branch, one of the ten, 
‘has raised $1387 during the three years 
since we organized, supporting a native 
Bible Reader in India, one in Japan, and 
eight children in Orphanages, besides as- 
sisting the missionaries in Alaska, China, 
Mexico and Indian Territory. 

The literature published and circulated 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union 
has been an important factor in the work. 
The Friends’ Missionary Advocate, the 
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organ of the Union, is an excellent pa- 
per, well conducted, and will compare 
favorably with any other missionary paper. 
It has exerted an important influence in 
increasing the interest and spreading in- 
formation on the subject. Not only at 
home, but in other lands, great good has 
been done by these publications. Many 
Friends’ books have been translated into 
the Japanese and other languages. The 
Life of Stephen Grellet in Japanese has 
been widely read. The title of the book 
when translated into Japanese, implies, 
“ A beautiful story of Great Love.’”” One 
native Japanese said he and all his family 
had read it, and that they were all Friends 
in principle. 

This is only one of many Friends’ books 
that are translated by our missionaries, 
and are doing great good. 

Thus this vast work is begun. Friends, 
will you join us in carrying the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus to the millions who have 
never heard His name ? 


For Friends’ Review. 
ETHICS IN SCHOOLS. 


I have read with interest the plea of B. 
C. Matthews published in Popular Science 
Monthly, for a spirit of compromise on 
the part of the different religious denom- 
. inations, with a view of introducing into 
our schools much more of ethical instruc. 
tion than we now have. Doubtless there 
is a large and very valuable amount of 
ethical training which might and ought to 
be. given—and which would not contra. 
vene the religious teaching of Koman 
Catholics or Protestants and which prob- 
ably would not be objected to either by 
the indiffzrent or by those devoted to 
science. 

I confess, however, that another state- 
ment also particularly impressed me—both 
for its candid admission that the teachings 
of Christ do not allow the spirit of war, 
and for its implied assertion that these 
principles have never been tested in prac- 
tice, and that they are not really consider- 
ed as a part of Christian ethics nor prac- 
ticed as.such except perhaps by Count 
Tolstoi. It is hardly to be supposed that 
the writer, who is so thoroughly aware of 
the fundamental nature of Christ’s teach- 
ing on this subject, can make the stress of 
it depend upon the literal turning of ‘‘ the 
other cheek.”” That might be done and 
still the spirit of the injunction be not at all 
complied with. So far as the pith of the 
injunction, ‘‘ Resist not evil’’ is con- 
cerned, it has been literally practiced and 
so far as known to me always with safety 
—at least with a far greater degree of safe- 
ty than has attended the contrary practice 
of resisting evil. 

We might instance the whole history of 
the religious Society of Friends from the 
days of George Fox down to the experi- 
ence of many in the late war between the 
States, especially of those who were forced 
into the Southern army and who, still re- 
fusing to bear arms, carried out literally 
the command ‘* Resist not evil.’’ Witness 
also the safety of the colony under the 
treaty of the Indians with William Penn, 
of which even Voltaire said ‘‘ It was the 
only treaty ever made without an oath. The 
only one ever inviolably kept.’? What 
but those same principles which the theo- 
logians have been, alas! too successful in 
explaining away, preserved that colony in 
peace for seventy years, while all the 
neighboring ones were embroiled in war ! 
I recently heard an Indian in a public 
speech proclaim that no Quaker had ever 
been killed by an Indian. What but these 
same Christian principles enabled Doro- 
thea Dix to cause the robber on the wilds 
of Michigan to hang his head in shame ? 
The difficulty is not in showing to scienti- 
fic men or others the success and safety 
of this practice—but there is difficulty in 
showing where it has ever been tried and 
failed. NEREUS MENDENHALL. 

Guilford College, N. C., Fifth mo, 15th, 1891. 

































From American Advocate of Peace, 


LETTER TO A BIBLE-CLASS PUPIL. 





DEAR FRIEND: 

In our conve:sation at yesterday’s Bible. 
class on the text Luke xxii. 26, ‘* Let 
him that hath no sword sell his garment 
and buy one,’’ your recollection seemed 
to place the passage where it would have 
reference to some /u/ure exigency of the 
church. My recollection was that our 
Lord said this with reference to the emer- 
gency just upon them, his own arrest. In 
verse 38, we are told that one said, 
‘¢ Here are two swords’’ and He said, 
**It is enough.’’ Now when it came to 
the use of those weapons, Luke xxii. 49, 
one said, ‘‘ Shall we smite with the 
sword?’’ and without waiting for an an- 
swer, he drew his sword and cut off an 
ear, it seemed to me that the transaction 
was one with that begun in verse 26. 
Christ touched the ear and healed it and 
ordered the sword into its sheath. 

When Jesus said of two swords ‘‘ it és 
enough,’? He could not have meant 
‘enough for my defence on military 
principles against the power of Rome 
and the Jewish Church.” He must have 
meant it is ‘‘enough for a symbol; 
enough to demonstrate their futility ; 
enough to call out another miracle of 
healing and not wounding.’”’ Hence my 
conclusion that while history, instinct, 
common sense, etc., may teach us to smite 
with the sword under certain circum- 
stances, our blessed Lord never by pre- 
cept or example taught that. He taught 
the opposite. Yours in Christian love. 

— Teacher. 
































































“ ONE there is above all others 
Well deserves the name of friend ; 
His is love beyond a brother's, 
Costly, free, and knows no end.’’ 








I THINK the pale clouds of May 
Drop down and turn to flowers. 
—T. B, Aldrich. 


‘¢ THERE is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 
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WOMEN IN THE GREAT REFORM, 
The temperance reform was minus wo- 
men at the start, when, in 1789, that 
group of farmers in Connecticut resolved 
. not to furnish liquor to their hands in hay- 
ing time and harvest. This was the first 
concerted movement against intoxication 
of which we have knowledge in the annals 
of the New World. But, notwithstanding 
women are not mentioned in connection 
with that dawn of a better day, we have 
every reason to believe that they were the 
power back of the edict that went forth 
trom the hardy sons of toil. That friend- 
liest of people, the Friends, early ‘felt a 
concern,” as they are wont to say, re- 
garding the twofold forms of slavery under 
which this country groaned. Cne degraded 
an alien and dark complexioned race, the 
other ground under its heel of tyranny the 
Anglo-Saxon rulers of the continent. As 
far back as 1784, they incorporated into 
their discipline a special clause against the 
use of ardent spirits. Forty years earlier, 
John Wesley and his followers had done the 
same. Women have always held at least an 
equal place with men in the local affairs of 
the Methodist and Quaker societies, hence 
we may fairly count them ir at the dawn 
of the temperance movement in this coun- 
try. Next came Dr. Benjamin Rush, of 
Philadelphia, one of the original signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
a friend of Washington. His pronuncia- 
mento was issued in 1785, and looked 
only to moderation in personal habits, and 
the restriction of the trade in intoxicating 
drinks. But his widely circulated pamph- 
let, especially addressed to ministers, was 
the fulcrum that lifted the great soul of 
Lyman Beecher to the level of those im- 
mortal temperance sermons that were like 
firebrands scattered far and wide through- 
out New England in 1825. These were 
preached from his pulpit in Litchfield, in 
which county the farmers had raised: their 
standard a generation earlier. 

The first society formally organized was 
in Moreau, in Saratoga, the most famous 
cold-water county of the nation. Here, 
in 1808, the two professions that stand 
nearest to the fireside and the cradle, rep- 
resented by Billy J. Clark, the doctor of 
medicine, and Lebbzeus Armstrong, the 
doctor of divinity, joined hearts, hands 
and signatures, to call a meeting in-the 
little school-house, that some plan might 
be devised to help the people out of the 
slough of despond into which they had 
fallen in that miserable village by reason 
of the drink curse. The physician repre- 
senting materialistic force, burst ito the 
study of the theologian, representing ideal 
and spiritual powers, and said to him: ‘I 

' tell you, Parson, we have got to do some- 
thing about all this; our folks are going 
to ruin because of drink.’’ ‘* What can 
we do about it ?’’ said the divine, pushing 
aside his commentaries, and beaming re- 
flectively and kindly on his interlocutor. 
Thus it began; and, to my mind, there 
is a significance in the locality chosen for 
the first meeting, which was a school- 

house, ‘‘ over which,’’ as Mary H. Hunt 
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has told us since, “‘stands the Star of 
Bethlehem of the temperance reform.” 
- But no woman was present, none was in- 
vited, none had the pluck and daring so 
much as totake her knitting, sit in the 
vestibule, and lend an ear to the proceed- 
ings of these men wise and strong. 


Other societies sprang up throughout the 


country to such a degree that after the 
‘long interval separating 1808 and 1836 it 
was resolved to call a national temperance 
convention at Saratoga Springs. 
gathering came asa delegate from Ohio, 
Allan Trimble, Governor of the Buckeye 
State, accompanied by his only daughter 
Eliza, a bright girl of sixteen or there- 
abouts. 
evening after his arrival (which, by the 
way, was not so large but that it was com- 
fortably seated around the table in the 
dining room), Governor Trimble took his 
daughter with him, but when the door was 
opened, and she saw the dignified circle, 
most of its members adorned with the 
white cravat, then universally indicative 
of the clerical profession, she drew back, 
saying to her father: 
women present; I should be all alone.’’ 


To this 


On entering the convention the 


‘¢ There are no 


But the blunt Westerner taking her by the 


arm led her forward willy-nilly into the 
stately presence of these noble men, say- 


ing aloud: ‘* My daughter must never 
be ashamed even if she is all alone in a 
good cause.”’ 

Thirty-seven years after, this same Eliza, 
now a mother and a grandmother, became 
the central figure of the crusade inaugur- 
ated by Dr. Dio Lewis in Hillsboro, Ohio, 
December 23d, 1873. Many years pre- 
vious to ‘this, in 1854 (?), the Good 
Templars had voted to admit women to 
their councils, but a national movement 
of women had not been dreamed of, much 
less a world-wide movement such as we 
have now and which has been slowly 
evolved from the band of seventy that 
walked in solemn procession from the 
Presbyterian church of Hillsboro into the 
saloons of that rum-ridden village after 
they had read the 146th Psalm (ever 
henceforth called the ‘‘ Crusade Psalm ’’), 
after they had bowed in prayer before God 
and as they walked, sang with rapt faces 
and in untrembling tones : 


‘Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed,” 


The great mevement known as the Cru- 
sade lasted bat fifty days, but in that length 
of time it drove the liquor traffiz, horse, 
foot and dragoons, out of two hundred 
and fifty towns and villages, mostly in the 
Western States. The women who had 
thus leagued themselves together in bands 
of prayer, and whose triumphant march 
from the saloon back so the church was 
the signal for a procession of drinking 
men to follow and kneel at the altars of 
God, these women who had found that 
‘*it is easier taking hold of hands’’ in 
groups of prayer and work, determined to 
seek the education of little children and to 
band them together in an army of * sol- 
diers of good habits,’’ teaching them that 
the body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
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into which should enter ‘‘ nothing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever. loveth or 
maketh a lie.” 
serve the fruits of victory, and so contin- 
ued Gospel meetings out of which grew 
the wonderful careers of Francis Murphy, 
Dr. Henry A. Reynolds, and John Diew, 
all of them reformed men, who. have se-: 
cured millions of signatures to the total: 
abstinence pledge, both among drinking. 
men and in the well-to-do classes who 
signed chiefly for other’s sakes. ‘ 


They also wished to con- 


These great crusades of the blue and 


the red ribbon swept over the land be-. 
tween 1874 and 1882, but as the years 
went by the white ribbon has asserted its 
power as a badge warranted both to wash 
and to wear, for when it has once been 
adopted one is likely to find it maintained 
in its place year in and year out, while 
alas, the ribbons blue and red come and 
go like the rainbow or the rose. This is 
said in sorrow, not in criticism, and it is 
recognized that the persistent type sym- 
bolized in the white ribbon is but another’ 
development of that world-old patience of 
women, which is their highest virtue, and 
has been inwrought by discipline and pain. 
White light includes all the prismatic col- 
ors, so the white ribbon stands for all 
phases of reform, and there is none which 


the drink curse has not rendered neces- 


sary. Our emblem holds within itself the 
colors of all nations, and symbolizes uni- 


versal purity and patriotism, universal 
liberty and philanthropy, and universal 
peace. For ‘‘hearts are near though 
hands are far,’’ and women’s hearts and 
hands all round the world will be united 
ere another generation passes out of sight. 
There is now no speech or language where 
their voice is not heard. One secret of 
the success that has from the first attended 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
is that it always goes on lengthening its 
cords and strengthening its stakes. 

Perhaps the most significant outcome of 
the great crusade was the knowledge of 
their own power thus gained by the con- 
servative women of the Church. They 
had never even seen a ‘* woman’s rights”’ 
convention, and had held aloof from the 
suffragists from fear as to their orthodoxy; 
but now there were women prominent in 
all Church cares and duties who became 
eager to clasp hands for a more aggressive 
work than they had ever before dreamed 
of undertaking. The sober second thought 
of the Crusade was organization, which 
spread from the Ohio centre to the re- 
motest corners of the Republic and the 
neighboring Dominion, so that the village, 
town or city is poor indeed that has not its 
group of earnest Christian women organ- 
ized under one general constitution and. 
following one general plan of work, the 
only pre-requisites in this society being 
total abstinence as a personal habit, and 
the payment of fifty cents or a dollar a 
year as may be determined by the State 
Union, into the local treasury, every local 
society sending ten cents from its member- 
ship as a fee to the national society once 
a year. The reform is conducted under 
the general heads of preventive, educa- 
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tional, evangelistic, social, legal, and or- 
ganizing work, and includea every specifi- 
cation by which purity of personal habit 
can be iaculcated, reaching, as somebody 
has said, ‘‘all the way from heredity 
to the kingdom of Heaven.’’—Frances 
£. Willard, in the Independent. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Revision COMMITTEE of the Pres- 
byterian churches has reported a series of 
amendments of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, which are to be submitted to all the 
Presbyteries for consideration. The 
changes proposed somewhat soften the 
language of the most repellent parts of 
the Confession, and introduce some af- 
firmations concerning the sufficiency of 
the sacrifice of Christ for the salvation of 
all men, and its being freely offered to 
all. But these are contradicted absolutely 
by Calvinist statements which are re- 
tained; to the effect that it has pleased 
God to ordain a certain number of souls 
to be effectually called and saved, while 
others it ‘‘has pleased Him not to elect 
unto everlasting life, but to ordain them 
them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, 
to the praise of His glorious justice.”’ 
Thus the horror of Calvinism remains ; 
and the strong clear minds among the 
Presbyterians who have of late discerned 
this will have to struggle on until they 
completely break the chains of its un- 
Christ-like bondage. 


PROFESSOR BriGcs has made a series of 
replies to some questions of the Directors 
of Union Theological Seminary concern- 
ing his belief. These replies are more 
ambiguous than his Inaugural Address, 
and are not thought to have much im- 
proved his case with his opposing critics. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
meeting at Detroit, voted, Fifth mo. 29th, 
by a majority of 440 to 59, to disapprove 
of the appointment of Dr. Briggs to the 
Professorship of Biblical Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary. 


THE Czar has recently discovered a 
new method of torturing his Protestant 
subjects. It has been decreed that the 
pastor of a congregation must be of the 
same nationality of which the majority of 
his congregation is composed. This will 
virtually depose the bulk of the Protest- 
ant pastors in the Baltic provinces, where 
the clergy is predominantly German, but 
the common people are Lithuazians or 
Esthonians. The law will have similar 
results on the Catholic churches of Po- 
land, where the priests as a rule are Ger- 
mans.—J/ndependent. 


THERE ARE SAID to be a hundred and 
nine medical missionaries in China at the 
present time, and others who are actively 
preparing to go thither. Thirty-eight of 
these missionaries are women, and of these, 
thirty-six are from America.—Vew York 
Medical Journal. 


REvivaAL In FrANCE.—Pastor L. D. 
Martin, B.D., delegate of the Evangelisa- 


tion Committee of the Union of Free 
Evangelical churches in France, is on a 
visit to Great Britain, making known the 
present remarkable progress of the work 
of God in the South of France, and es- 
pecially in the province of Languedoc. 
He writes: 

It is very remarkable that in this same 
region, where so many people have died 
for the faith, the Lord should have mani- 
fested Himself in a most wonderful way, 
two or three times in this century. 

In 1830 the entire mountains were the 
theatre of a great amd general awakening, 
before which Rationalism, then reigning, 
was very happily swept away. In 1884 be- 
gan another movement, which,during three 
or four years, had all the importance of 
a real and profound renovation. In it we 
have seen things more extraordinary than 
the things of the first Pentecost; people 
flocked to the meetings held every night 
in churches, chapels, and barns, from ten 
and fifteen miles around, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, anxious about their souls, 
and crying for mercy. I have myself seen 
a hundred converted in one night, weep- 
ing before an assembly of twelve or fifteen 
hundred people. Sometimes there was no 
possibility of preaching the Gospel. Many 
times, as we were reading the Word of 
God, tears began to flow, and the people 
were crying so loudly, and were so 
moved, that, praying and weeping our- 
selves, we had to point these dear ones to 
the cross of Christ... 0.0: 40) « 

But about six weeks ago the Revival 
began again, and this time especially 
amongst the people of the Reformed Es- 
tablished Church. Before and until now, 
the revival was looked upon by many pas- 
tors of this church as ‘‘an American 
thing.”” ‘*a thing quite new, made to 
mislead people,’’ it was something the 
Evangelical churches had ‘‘ imported from 
abroad.’’ It was said that we were using 
‘too much pressure’’ in dealing with 
souls, and were practising in a bad sense 
the Compelle intrare (**compel them to 
come in.’’) ‘* Conversion,” it was said, 
‘‘is a thing of the whole life and not 
simply of a moment.’’ The result of all 
this opposition was, and I give this for 
the instruction of those who want to op- 
pose the work of God, and to stop re- 
vivals, that nearly all the new converts 
left the churches where such a_ blessed 
movement was criticised so bitterly, and 
joined the leading Evangelical churches. 
But now new pastors have come to take 
the place of the first. They have been 
convinced themselves of the reality, the 
genuineness of this work, and have been 
longing for a revival. It has come again 
with the same power, with the same char- 
acter, and the same blessed results. Be- 
fore starting for England, I had meetings 
in this region, and was able to judge for 
myself. Yes, it is a Pentecost, 


THE WIND IS BLOWING MIGHTILY 
from on high. The journal, the Agéise 
Libre, speaking of it, says: ‘* The Spirit 
of the Lord is passing like a tempest in 
the mountains of the Tarn.’’ 


And the movement is extending now 
more and more; like an immense spirit. 
ual tide, it is flooding the whole country. 
But it is not there only; it is nearly 
everywhere in France, now that we hear . 
the cry of the harvester, coming back 
with rejoicing, bearing sheaves on his 
shoulders. In the Haute Loire, centre of 
France, in the Aveyron, South Cévennes, 
in St. Jean du Gard, Mont Covtant, in 
the Charente, and in the Charente In- 
férieure, wherever the Gospel of Christ is 
preached in its simplicity and fulness— 
wherever the Son of Man is lifted up, He 
stills draws all unto Himself. 

Blessed be our God for all this, for it 
is His work! Specially should we thank 
Him that it is in the time of full liberty, 
such as we are meantime enjoying in 
France, when from Dunkirk to Perpignan, 
and La Rochelle to Grenoble, we can, in 
towns, villages, and solitary places, preach 
the Gospel of Christ, that He has revived 
His Church, created new and numerous 
instruments, and poured out His Holy 
Spirit. Give thanks for all this. Help 
us by your sympathy and prayers.— 
Abridged from the Christian. 


—— - owe 





From The Student. 
A DAY OF REST. 





Far on a sunny reach of bay, 
Where sails like fond thoughts gleam and 


£9, 
And waves that gently lift their way 
Are stilled in noontide’s overflow ; 


Far off where light airs touch the face, 
As fresh from cooling foam they blow, 

Where time with nature keepeth pace, 
And light and space are all we know ; 


There on the changeless, changing sand, 
Warm. heaps of fine, long-hoarded gold, 
We sat, nor cared for dreaming land, 
But only mused on ocean old, 


Peace held her wreath above our brows, 
Her diadem was on the sea; 

No footfall but the waves’ to rouse 
The voices in our memory. 


So many days their murmurs bring 

And lay them, wave-like, on the beach,— 
So many sounds that cannot sing 

Their uncouth medley into speech. 


The voices hush; and yonder cloud, 
That loiters in the living blue, 

Is with sweet eloquence endowed, 
And wisdom more divinely true. 


It bringeth healing to the heart,— 
The minor-key our poor lives play 
Is but the disenchanted part, 
A loosened harp string in the way. 


We touch to-day no jarring note, 
For waves touch music from the shore 
And through God's cloudy organs float 
Soft melodies forevermore. 
CHARLES H. BATTEY. 








AND oh, the buttercups! that * field 

O’ the cloth of gold.” * * * * 

What was it to their matchless sheen, 

Their million million drops of gold 
Among the green! 

— Fean Ingelow. 
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FRIENDS’ MISSION, HOSHANGA- 
BaD, INDIA. 





REPORT FOR 1890-91. 





Concluded from page 714.) 


The Balanj and Phepartal schools have 
goneonasusual,the attendance has been about 
the same as last year. Additional room be- 
came necessary at Balanj, so through the 
kindness of some friends we were able to 
purchase the house and plot of land adjoin- 
ing. The walls of the house are of mud, but 
we have been able to adapt it at small ex- 
pense so as to accommodate two of the 
classes, 

The situation of our school-room at Phe- 
partal in the leather workers’ quarters pre- 
vented the better classes sending their boys. 
After a great deal of difficulty we succeeded 
in finding a house to rent in another pert of 
the village and the attendance immediately 
began to improve, The last month or two it 
has been about seventeen. 

In consequence of changes in the grant 
in aid rules we have earned a smaller gov- 
ernment grant than last year, though more 
boys passed the standard. The exact amount 


SORCIOOG. TS «0550855 <4arcasres Rs, 88.4.0 
and the fees for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1890, are...... Rs, 22.8.0 
100 12,0 
Average attendance, Balanj, 
TIO cin cst gontsncas ini 60 
Average attendance, Phepartal 
GOO... . ceccscccccces-csce 10 


In accordance with the scheme proposed 
in our Quarterly Meeting we have opened a 
school at the village of Sanwalkhera, nine 
miles from Hoshangabad, but it is hardly yet 
sufficiently established to say much of its 
prospects, We sent a native Christian there 
by request of the head man who allowed 
him to live and have school on his premises, 
This arrangement not proving satisfactory, we 
hired a house from one of the principal bank- 
ers in Hoshangabad who owns a large part 
of the village, about seven or eight boys at- 
tend, Some years ago the government tried to 
keep up a school in this village, but was un- 
successful and some of the people reminded 
Prem Masih of this, but we hope with God's 
blessing not only to make the school a suc- 
cess, but also the beginning of an important 
Christian work, 

Bazar preaching and visiting in the districts 
of the town have been kept up. Manjal, who 
did a good deal of visiting, has found many 
ready listeners and two or three who seemed 
almost persuaded. 

The work among the villages was also 
prosecuted during the cold season, My wife 
and I were only able to do about half of the 
usual round, but Prin Lal and his wife, ac- 
companied by Manjal Masih and his wife,and 
Impat Link, completed it, between us all we 
got to 86 villages, (Both the women reierred 
to, were our own orphanage girls). 

In the evangelistic and colportage work 
we have missed David's help and have con- 
sequently found ourselves short handed. We 
were obliged totake Prin Lal and his wife from 
their work at Itarsi to help in the itineracy. 
David atter some time submitted to the dis- 
cipline of the church, but preferred going else- 
where for employment, which means that we 
have also lost the services of his wife Dorcas 
who was for so long our Bible woman. They 
both left last month, 

Three towns in our part of the district were 
visited. At Bandarabhan, which lasted two 
days this time, on account of an eclipse, we 
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appeared in force; J. Taylor and C. D. and 
M., Terrell and some of the native Christians 
from Hoshangabad were there with us, We 
were down among the people morning and 
afternoon on both days, and had large crowds 
to listen to the preaching and singing of the 
gospel. We also carried portions of the 
Scripture and tracts alfout with us for sale, 
and a Hoshangabad shopkeeper allowed 
me to put some at his stand for sale, but he 
only sold one tract. 

The total amount of book sales for the 
year ending 31st December, 1890, was Rs. 
I51.12.6%. This includes some books sup- 
plied to the schools. 

The little mission meeting at Balagasy 
school house has been kept up, but the at- 
tendance is only small. 

Scripture readings, with servants and na- 
tive Christians, have been kept up. Reading 
with the servants is carried on in the three 
Households at Hoshangabad, and many at- 
tend the men’s class at the meeting-house on 
Sunday mornings; some of our servants in 
this way get a good knowledge of Scrip- 
ture Two of them have come out as Chris- 
tians during the year; the wife of one left 
him, the wife of the other came with him, 
and they have now a little son who we hope 
will be trained for Christ. 

The dispensary shows an attendance of 
1323 separate people, including those at- 
tended to in the villages, for the year ending 
December 31, 1890. Many of these came 
for different ailments a second or third time, 
and would be reckoned as separate “ cases}” 
but are only reckoned as one in theabove 
number. We have also had some staying 
in the hospital. Three of our accessions from 
heathenism are a result of the year’s work 
in this branch, viz., a man and his wite, with 
their little girl,anda young man. We con- 
tinue the Scripture readings before giving 
medicine on dispensary days. 

The hope expressed last year about Sion 
has been realized, and it now sends its sepa- 
rate report. It is a great relief to be free 
trom this responsibility, and great cause for 
thankfulness that the work there is so 
firmly established. But in its stead fresh 
duties in connection with Hoshangabad spring 
up, and so it will be, as each part is manned 
other opportunities will offer, and with God's 
blessing we shall go on progressing in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. S. BAKER, 

Lake View, Pachmarhi, rsth April, 189r. 








‘*OQNLY WHEN one actually sees the 
total ignorance and darkness of millions 
of people, can one in proper measure realize 
the great need of thousands and tens of 
thousands of missionaries among the hea- 
then. The sleepy Church has to be stirred 
up to infinitely greater interest in mission 
work.”’ “I make one request, namely, 
that among all your kindred and acquaint- 
ances you get every year one man to take 
up the foreign mission work. In that way 
we shall make substantial progress.’’ ‘‘ Of 
one thing I feel sure nothing could be 
better for rousing the spiritual life of a 
congregation, and leading it on to higher 
life, than cultivating the spirit of missions. 
The progress of the kingdom of God in 
the world is a study well calculated to en- 
large the mind and soul, and rescue torpid 
congregations from their self-satisfied ease. 
What a power for good would our home 
millions of Christians be if really alive to 
their privilege and duty in helping for- 
ward the work of God in all lands.’’— 
From Letters of Dr. Mackay. 
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AN OVERTURE. 





, To the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
of the churches of Christendom. 


To The Pan Congregational Council to 
be hela in London, July, 1891. 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
(South) respectfully makes the following 
representation and overture : 

Notwithstanding the healthful influence 
of Christianity in all these lands that have 
received the gospel, it is a lamentable fact 
that still international questions_are re- 
ferred to the arbitrament of arms. Many 
Christian countries maintain large stand- 
ing armies and navies, that constantly 
menace the peace of the world, and are a 
grievous burden to the people that support 
them. Whilst some international differ- 
ences are settled by peaceful arbitration, 
this is not recognized as the only and 
final resort for the adjudication of these 
questions. War and bloodshed are still 
the means to which Christian nations look 
to right their wrongs. 

We believe that among the Christian 
people of our own and other lands there 
is a strong sentiment in opposition to this 
deplorable evil, and in favor of referring 
all matters of international claims to some 
suitable tribunal for peaceful solution, 
And further, we entertain the hope that 
if the influence of this sentiment were 
properly brought to bear upon the govern- 
ments of these Christian nations it would 
greatly further this desirable end. 

We therefore ask you to join us in pe- 
titioning all the governments of Christian 
countries to take measures to banish war- 
fare as the means of settling the strifes 
that arise between nations, and to substi- 
tute a more rational and Christian tribu- 
nal. 

We send you a copy of a petition which 
we propose to address to these several 
governments, and ask you to adopt the 
same, if it meets your approval, or some 
other looking to the same end. 

We further request that you appoint a 
delegate, who shall meet like delegates 
from the other bodies addressed, in 

, on the day of : 
A. D. 1891. 

Trusting that our communication will 
receive your favorable consideration, we 
invoke upon you grace and peace from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

James Park, Moderator. 
Josern R. Witson, Slated Clerk. 

Done in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, in session at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, U. S. A., this 
twenty-third day of May, A. D. 1890. 





A LONGING after better things— 
A spreading ot the tolded wings— 
The breathing holier breath : 
More life—more life! ‘Tis this we crave 
More life—more life! When this we have 
’Tis this that we call death. 

— Henry Gillman. 
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New York YEARLY MEETING, at Pough- 
keepsie, has concluded a harmonious ses- 
sion, during which, besides much other 
important business, the catechism pro- 
posed after its final modifications by the 
Representatives, was united with and or- 
dered to be published. Our report of 
this Meeting is unavoidably delayed until 
next week. 





RELIGION IN France.—Coincidently 
with the remarkable movement, affecting 
large numbers of the people in Southern 
France, of which an account is given in 
our ‘‘ Religious Intelligence,” Professor 
Raoul Allier, of the Sorbonne University, 
Paris, writes* very hopefully of the pres- 
ent aspect of opinion and feeling among 
the young men of that city. These are 
some of his sentences : 


‘¢ This century is moving toward fatal- 
ism,” said Michelet. 

‘‘Tt will come to know God.’’ said 
Pastor Gratry. 

It is a singular tact that just when the 
prophecy of Michelet appears to be real- 
ized with deplorable brutality, that that 
of Pastor Gratry thrusts itself upon our 
consideration, and that several unexpected 
events seem to proclaim the dawn of a re- 
ligious revival. 

In the first place, the problem of reli- 
gion is no longer ignored, but received ; 
it is approached with a certain fear, but 
with real interest. A professor of the phi- 
losophy of religion, in the Faculty of Let- 


_ ters, of Paris, will have his lectures crowd- 


ed from the beginning; but he will keep 
his hearers only on condition that he treats 
his subjects both in a secular and religious 
spirit. 

If the youth of our schools have not a 
very clear perception of what religion 
should be for the individual, their appre- 
hension of what it ought to be for society 
is more distinct. Their dream has been 
to make friends with the poor and lowly ; 
to apply their knowledge to the service of 
these disinherited brothers and to labor 
for the advancement of social justice. 

‘* Neither Science nor Democrazy,”’ said 
a student at a recent conference, amid the 
plaudits of his comrades, *‘ neither Science 
nor Democracy is sufficient in itself. De- 
prived of a higher principle, they are only 
blind barbaric forces. There is at the 
base of all modern science an hypothesis 
borrowed from mind itself (the concep- 
tion of force). Democracy would be only 
a savage struggle of classes and interests 
if it were not ruled by the spirit of Justice 
and Love. In the last analysis, then, it 
is the Spirit that should direct modern 
evolution, and in the spirit Love is its 





*New York Independent, May 28. 
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highest, most active and most fruitful prin- 
ciple.”’ 

Now when men approve such senti- 
ments, it is impossible that their attention 
should not be drawn toward the figure of 
Christ and their hearts be stirred by the 
contemplation of Him who is holy and 
just ; and the same young man from whom 
I have borrowed the lines above lately ex- 
claimed before the same audience : 

‘« If Christianity as a doctrine is not re- 
vived among us, we must, at least, have 
the Spirit of Christ.’’ 

But skeptics maintain that this is only 
an isolated expression, that it is ‘‘ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness.’’ 
Within but a short time this young man, 
M. Béranger, has been nominated by his 
companions President of the General As- 
sociation of Students of Paris. 

It will never be known how much the 
disasters of 1870~’71 have humbled a gen- 
eration whose minds were awakened by the 
baleful glare of the double siege of Paris. 
In it a spring has been bent and broken. 
It is unnecessary to press this further. To- 
day the wounds of our country are scarred 
over, The young men of the present time 
did not witness the convulsions of the 
country in its struggle for existence ; there 
is no reason why they should not accept 
and love life. At twenty years the heart 
which has not known suffering is eager to 
give itself. An uprising of the conscience 
and the heart, assisted by a philosophical 
and literary revolution, has created among 
our young men a fresh desire for moral 
and religious life. The movement toward 
mysticism, whose principal indications we 
have noticed, is not the same as that ten- 
dency toward religiousness which is so 
often felt by the old and the weary; it is 
not a longing for rest, it is a leap toward 
life and action. 

What is the future of this movement? 
Are we really upon the eve of a religious 
revival? We are, if Christians do their 
duty,and kuow how to live up to their faith; 
if they are capable of forgetting their nar- 
row systematizing and their illiberal divi- 
sions ; if they exhibit the religion of Christ 
as a principle of life. We do not dare to 
throw even a trembling glance upon the fu- 
ture ; it is enough for us to remember that 
the Lord reigns. 


Thus it appears that, as is shown also 
by the large and blessed results attending 
the work of the McCall Mission, the 
country of Voltaire, the city in which the 
Goddess of Reason was once publicly 
adored, and whose republican government 
has latterly stripped the clergy of most of 
their power and privileges, may yet give 
full demonstration that God has not left 
Himself without a witness even in the 
darkest days and places. The repudia- 
tion of Romanism has been, with many, 


for a time at least, the abandonment of 


all religion; but, in honest hearts, the 
void thus left must be filled. May faithfu) 


messengers of Christ pour in the oil and 





wine of the Gospel, so that a nation hav- 
ing so many elements of greatness may be- 
indeed redeemed. 





PrisoN REFORM in America is severely 
criticized in a recent printed report by 
William Tallack, Secretary of the London 
Howard Association ; whose marked anti. 
American bias, often shown, lessens the 
weight of his animadversion. Credit is 
properly given in this report to the dis- 
cipline in our State prisons, for special at- 
tention to the industrial and mental in. 
struction of the inmates, and for the ab- 
sence of military officialism, excessive se- 
crecy and undue exclusion of judicious 
civilian visitation. But W. Tallack con- 
siders that the statistics of crime in the 
United States show an alarmingly large 
increase, and that this is probably due to 
the general neglect by the American people 
of some fundamental principles of just 
punishment: in ignoring the mischief 


arising from the mutual corruption of 


prisoners by association, and in rendering 


crime attractive by rewarding its perpe- 


trators with privileges not attainable by 
many honest toilers. 


That both of these mistakes are often 


made, with very injurious results, must be 


admitted ; that they are productive of a 
worse condition of prison management 
than that which exists in Great Britain, is 
by no means certain. It ought not to be 
forgotten that the separate confinement of 
prisoners has been often called the ‘* Penn- 


sylvania system,’’ because of the promi- 


nent exemplification of its benefits through 
many years in the Eastern Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia. The most difficult question, 
under the modern aspect of the subject, 
concerning the treatment of criminals, is, 
to reconcile the aim of their personal 
reformation with that of deterring others 
from committing the same or similar 
crimes. Personal reformation of each of- 
fender against the laws is now properly re- 
garded as a part of the duty of the State. 
Although erring, he has the claim of citi- 
zenship for a measure of public care, and, 
if reformed, he may yet render good ser- 
vice to the community. Moreover, much 
criminality is traceable to a divided re- 
sponsibility ; the evil choice of the of- 
fender himself, and the deteriorating influ- 
ences of his surrounding conditions. If it 
be true that three-fourths of all the crimi- 
nal acts which fill our jails are due to in- 
temperance, then every State which per- 
mits, and even licenses, saloons which are 
nurseries and schools of crime, is particeps 
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criminis im a real sense. Yet it is, as 
William Tallack says, wrong that men of 
openly wicked lives should, under the 
pame of punishment, be ‘* rewarded with 
privileges not attainable by multitudes of 
honest toilers.’? Prison life should be 
made morally and mentally beneficial to 
the prisoner, without injuriously affecting 
his health ; but it should be, nevertheless, 
a hard life, one of toil and privation, such 
as no one would prefer to liberty. 


an average detention of one year, six 
months and one day.’’ 

‘* The Elmira system is just a minimum 
of punishment with a maximum of indul- 
gence. It isnot merely that the prisoners 
are treated, as at Folsom, to a crime- 
attracting dietary, for in this respect El- 
mira is not more lax than many other 
penal institutions in America. Neither is 
it an exceptional prison, in the matter of 
its free allowance of newspapers and novels. 
But considering the severe competition of 
honest industry, it is most unfair to the 
ordinary American workman that these 
criminals, at Elmira, should be taught 
artistic and fancy trades, such as model- 
ling and designing from nature, embossing 
in brass, executing portraits in copper, 
telegraphy, and so forth. 

‘¢ At this class of prisons, a number of 
Professors from neighboring Colleges are 
engaged to deliver courses of Lectures on 
such subjects as Political Economy, Busi- 
ness Law, Mental Philosophy, Modern 
History, the study of Shakespeare, &c. 
Periodical examination in these branches 
takes place and the prisoners who success- 
fully answer the questions thereby facili- 
tate their earlier liberation. Recently a 
course of Massage and Turkish baths has 
been added to the Elmira programme ! 
Much time is also devoted to military drill 
with arms: the prisoners being freely ac- 
coided military titles ! 

‘¢Mr. Francis Wayland, Commissioner 
of Prisons for Connecticut, who rightly 
advocates a truly Indeterminate System, 
asks the question in reference to such 
prisons as Elmira, ‘Do these reformed 
prisons really reform?’ The Elmira par- 
tisans say, ‘Yes we do reform our men. 
A large percentage of them turn out well.’ 
And in many instances the industrial dis- 
cipline at Elmira has tended to reform in- 
dividuals. But in this connection it is 
specially to be observed that every man 
liberated from Elmira, before the maxi- 
mum term, Aas a@ situation found for him 
to enter upon on discharge. This is a 
great help to reformation, but it is quite 
distinct from the operation of discipline 
inside Elmira. Yet so tar, so good. 

‘¢ But what is the genera/ effect of such 
prisons upon the discouragement of crime 
in the external commuhity? This is a 
primary question. For the prevention of 
crime is mainly secured by the moral and 
other influences which operate outside 
prisons. And the safety and welfare of 
the community far outweigh in importance 
the interest of the individual.’’ 

‘The fear and love of God and the 
reverent acceptance of His own love to 
men through the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are primary influences of 
elevation and happiness, not only to cri- 
minals, but to all persons. But at Elmira 
these influences appear tobe largely absent. 
Nor is it perhaps without significance that 
a weekly newspaper, which is edited and 
printed inside that prison, is published on 
the Sunday, of all days of the week. 

Facts and statistics, everywhere, show 


William Tallack is especially severe in 
his condemnation of the Elmira, N. Y., 
Reformatory. That institution has shown, 
by demonstrative results, that some of its 
principles are sound and good. The main 
secret of its success is that it reforms men 
by ¢raining them, under the incentive of 
advantage or disadvantage according to 
conduct, into Aadits of orderly behavior. 
The principle of indeterminate sentences, 
longer or shorter according to the prison- 
er’s behavior, is now approved by a con- 
stantly increasing number of those who 
give attention to the subject. That a still 
wiser carrying out of this principle than 
that prevailing at Elmira is possible, we 
are quite willing to believe. The fol- 
lowing are some of W. Tallack’s remarks 
on the Elmira Reformatory : 
































































‘¢Certain unreflecting English writers 
have strongly eulogized Elmira prison, in 
particular! This was the earliest and 
most typical of the ‘ collegiate’ penal in- 
stitutions, and was established in New 
York State in 1876. The number of its 
inmates has increased year by year to more 
than 1000. These are all young men, 
from 16 to 30 years of age, convicted for 
the first time; but their crimes include 
those of the worst description, such as 
murder, burglary and rape. The maxi- 
mum period of detention is five years. This 
prison is specially designed to carry out 
the mis-termed ‘ indeterminate sentence’ 
plan ; but the effcct of its actual working 
is simply to offer the inmates a chance of 
liberation in about 18 months! They 
are divided into three grades. Each man, 
on entering the prison, is placed in the 
middle grade. If his proficiency in study 
and his general labor conduct are satisfac- 
tory, he is raised to the highest grade at 
the end of six months. Then, continuing 
good behavior soon entitles him to his 
liberation on ‘parole’ for the remainder 
of the five years. This appears to be a 
dangerous leniency toward criminals who, 
although committed for the first time, 
have, in many instances, perpetrated acts 
of great atrocity. 


‘‘In Reports issued from Elmira, in 
1891, statistics were given of the time 
served by various groups of recently dis- 
charged prisoners, or ‘ graduates,’ as the 
reports term them. One of these groups, 
containing 24 men, had only undergone 






crime. Facts also abundantly prove that 


that Intemperance is a special cause of. 
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a large proportion of intemperate persons: 
are never reclaimed, except through the 
means of Total Abstinence from alcohol. 
Such, at any rate, cannot limit themselves 
to moderation ; and hence also many per- 
sons who do not feel moderation a danger 
to themselves, have been willing, for the 
sake of encouraging their weaker brethren, 
to abstain from all those alcoholic bever- 
ages, which are the source of so much ruin 
to others. Yet one of the Elmira official 
Reports styles Teetotalism ‘a vicious weak-- 
ness!’ Radically wrong muat be the sys~ 
tem, which sneers at Temperance, scarce- 
ly recognizes Christianity, and makes cri- 
minal treatment attractive. Even if it re- 
forms individuals, it must greatly tend to 
increase the average of general crime in 
the community; and it has done so.”” 


















We have not such knowledge of the 
institution thus criticized as would enable 
us to attempt its justification. The faults 
thus charged are undoubtedly very serious. 
But they are not necessary to the essentiab 
character of the ‘‘ Reformatory,’’ whose 
determining principles we understand to 
be these: First offenders are often (of 
course not always) less undeserving thaty 
those who have committed repeated crimes; 
and they are much more likely to be cap- 
able of reform than long hardened crim- 
inals. Benefits immediately resulting from 
good conduct, and penalties directly tak- 
ing effect on bad behavior, furnish motives 
by which, under firm and judicious dis- 
cipline, men may be brought into lines of 
voluntary action which, with time, become 
habitual, and thus supersede the evil habits 
of their previous lives; a real change of 
character being brought about. If this 
can be done under Christian influences, 
as, for example, those exercised by Sarah 
Smith in the Indian Women’s Prison, we 
have the ideal of reformatory management 
attained. Preventive, deterrent results are 
also, of course, to be expected from pri- 
son systems ; but, after all, the best means. 
of prevention of crime are those which 
must be used beforehand; in public and 
private schools, in church influences and 
Christian examples, and in the suppression 
of the drinking bars and saloons every- 
where. 





Tue Louisiana LotTery.—All interest. 
ed in the social reform rejoiced at the stand 
taken by Governor Nichols in vetoing the 
act of the Louisiana Legislature referring to. 
a popular vote a constitutional amendment 
under which the charter of the Lottery Com- 
pany might be renewed for twenty-five 
years. But the State Senate decided that 
the Governor’s approval was not legally 
necessary to make such an act valid; and, - 
later, the Supreme Court of Louisiana has 
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sustained that decision. The people of the 
State will now have to choose whether or 
not the destructive influence of the lottery 
shall continue for another quarter of a 
century. It will be a very hopeful sign 
of the times if the popular choice decides 
against this great evil. 





THE MOHONK CONFERENCE on the Ne- 
gro Question, last week, brought together 
a number of earnest, able and influential 
men and women; many of whom were 
qualified by ample observation and ex- 
perience to give testimony as to the facts, 
and to form judgment upon the princi- 
ples, which are involved in the discussion 
of the subject. 

Nothing was more prominent in the ad- 
dresses and discussions of this Conference 
than the signs of encouragement and hope- 
fulness discerned by those who have been 
familiar for years with the colored popu- 
lation of the South. The improvement 
of those whom we have been accustomed 
to call freedmen, in education and indus. 
trial prosperity, was described as going on 
with great, some say even marvelous, ra 
pidity. Yet the picture given, from the 
life, of the moral as well as material deg- 
radation in which the subject race was 
left by slavery, was very dark. Especially 
0 was that of the ‘‘old time’’ colored 
preachers; who have been, more than al- 
most any other class of men in the world, 
the leaders of their people. Christian 
education was most emphatically pro- 
nounced to be the great need to remedy 
these evils; and it is too soon for the 
colored race to be left without aid from 
those who, under Providence, have the re- 
sponsibility of much greater advantages. 





AFTER A RAIN. 





“There was a roaring in the wind all night, 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie chat- 
ters, 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise 
of waters. 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops; on the 

moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet, she, from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she 
doth run, — Wordsworth, 





Two ARE better than one; because 
they have a good reward for their labor. 
‘For if they fall, the one will lift up his fel- 
‘low: but woe to him that is alone when 
he falleth; for he hath not another to 
thelp him up. —£e. iv. 9-10. 





TENTH NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
CONVENTION. 





The Ninth National Temperance Conven- 


tion, held in Saratoga Springs, 1881, request- 


ed and empowered the National Temper- 


ance Society to call another Convention in 
the series, when, in their judgment, the exi- 


gences of the case should require. 

The Board of Managers of the Society, be- 
lieving the time has fully come for such a 
Convention, appointed the following commit- 
the to issue such a call: 

We do, therefore, earnestly and cordi- 
ally invite all Associations of Ministers and 
Churches, all General Assemblies and Sy- 
nods, all General and Annual Conferences, 
Classes, Presbyteries, and religious National 
or State Conventions, all National and State 
Temperance Organizations, all Woman’s 
National and State Unions, Grand Divisions 
Sons ot Temperance, Grand Lodges of Good 
Templars, Grand Temples of Honor and 
Temperance, and other State Temperance 
bodies, to send delegates to a National Tem- 
perance Convention to be held, commenc- 
ing at 10 o'clock A. M. July 15th, 1891, 1n the 
First Methodist Church, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Each body to be entitled to send seven 
delegates, of which the presiding officer and 
secretary shall be two. In the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where the bishops sever- 
ally are presidents of a number of Confer- 
ences, this rule may not be binding. The 
same variation of this rule may apply to 
other organizations similarly constituted. In 
case any Presbytery, Association, Conter- 
ence, or Organization, shall not be in session 
after the issue of this call and prior to the 
meeting of the Convention, or shall fail to 
appoint delegates, the presiding officer, or, in 
his absence or failure to do so, the secretary, 
may appoint the same, All delegates must 
have credentials duly signed by one or both 
of the officers of their respective bodies, Va- 
cancies in delegations may be filled by the 
remaining delegates, It is proposed that this 
Convention shall be composed entirely of 
delegates from delegative bodies and not 
from subordinate organizations. 

We are at the threshold of a new era in 
temperance effort. The unscrupulous deeds 
of the liquor interest, the bold steps taken to 
destroy the force of restrictive legislation, the 
open violence to prevent citizens from voting 
against them, which has even struck down in 
broad daylight those opposed to their nefa- 
rious schemes, the High License craze which 
has-swept over the country, the perplexity 
occasioned by Supreme Court decisions, and 
the heartless indifference of multitudes to the 
increase of intemperance, poverty and crime, 
as the direct fruit of the liquor traffic, compel 
the consideration of thoughtful citizens, and 
make it imperative that something be done 
to withstand this tide of sin, 

In every aspect of this many-sided subject, 
but especially in its moral, political and edu- 
cational bearings, the drink problem is recog- 
nized as of the first importance. The mis- 
sionary needs of the South, and especially 
the desperate condition of the colored people 
through the increase of intemperance and the 
tricks of political demagogues, form no small 
part of the problem. 

On the other hand, temperance matters 
have never had more hearty recognition from 
all classes of society than to-day, More than 
ever curse us, and breathe out threatenings 
against us, but more also pray and work for 
us. Lines of opposition are more sharply 
drawn, and the number of the indifferent is 
being steadily reduced, 


It is therefore in the highest degree neces- . 





sary that all friends of temperance, forced by 
new perils and new opportunities, take coun- 
sel together for a forward movement against 
this special agent of that vile trinity: the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Arrangements have been made for a re. 
duction of fare on the principal roads and at_ 
the hotels. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary of the Committee. 
THEODORE L, CuyLer, President. 
J. N. STEARNS, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
and others, Committee, 





A FPAMILY ANECDOTE. 


Deborah Morris, a pious lady of the 
Society of Friends, who died about the 
year 1800, has preserved a family anec- 
dote by reciting itin her will, to the fol- 
lowing purport: Item. I give to my 
nephew, Thomas Morris, the old-fashioned 
silver salver which belonged to my dear 
aunt Elizabeth Hard, who, with her hus- 
band, came over with William Penn and 
other Friends (to Pennsylvania.) All that 
arrived in those early days wanted lodg- 
ings in the then wilderness, and hasted to 
provide themselves with temporary ac- 
commodations. Few of the first settlers 
were of the laboring class, and help of that 
sort was scarcely to be had at any price, 
so that many of the women set to work 
they had never known before. 

My good aunt (great aunt) Hard was 
accustomed to help her husband at build- 
ing, and took one end of the cross-cut saw 
with him ; she also fetched the water for the 
mortar wherewith to build a chimney for 
their cave. At one time her husband, 
perceiving her to be overwearied, said to 
her, ‘* My dear, thou hadst better give 
over and see about dinner.”’ 

On which, poor woman, she walked 
away weeping as she went, for she knew 
their provisions were all spent, of which 
she had not told her husband, except a 
small quantity of biscuit and a little cheese, 
but she thought she would try if any 
of her neighbors had anything to spare. 
Whilst reflecting on herself as she went 
along;for coming to America to be exposed 
to such hardships, she felt reproved in her 
mind for distrusting a kind Providence 
who had hitherto provided for them. In 
this humble state she reached her cave, 
and on her knees she begged forgiveness 
for having murmured against the will of 
her Heavenly Father. When she arose 
to go and call on her friends to ask their 
charity, the cat came home from a 
foraging expedition, bringing a fine fat 
rabbit in its mouth, which she thankfully 
took, and proceeded to dress it as an Eng- 
lish hare. When her husband was inform- 
ed of the fact, they both wept with rever- 
ential joy, aud thankfully partook of the 
good so seasonably provided for them. 

Deborah Morris also bequeaths to her 
uncle John Morris, another family relic, 
a silver tureen, upon which was engraved 
the device of the cat bringing home a 
rabbit in its mouth.—From a Popular 
Memoir of Wm. Penn, by Jacob Post. 
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A CENTENARIAN PHILOSOPHER 


ae 


The hundredth birthday of M. Chev- 
reul, the distinguished professor of chem- 
istry and patriarch of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, was celebrated with great 
ceremony at Paris last autumn. August 
3st, 1786, was the day ofhis birth... . 
The researches of M. Chevreul have been 
of lasting and practical benefit. Among 
his many chemical discoveries, the most 
universally known are the improved can- 
dies which have everywhere supplanted 
the rude tallows and ‘‘dips’’ of former 
times, and the new and brilliant pigments 
which have brought fresh beauty of color 
to many products both of industrial and 
classical art. 

We are told that in the months that 
passed since the centenary festival, 
the old man _ continued his ordinary 
labors in the museum and laboratory of 
the Jardin des Piantes; that he attended 
regularly the meetings of the Academy of 
Sciences, of the Agricultural Society of 
‘* les Arts et Metiers’’ (corresponding to 
our Society of Arts). He was ready to talk 
of Newton or Moliére with equal enthu- 
siasm, his interest in scientific and social 
matters being alike unabated. His years 
had not yet perceptibly caused his broad 
shoulders to bend or stoop, and he stood 
among his fellows like a sturdy old oak, 
weatherbeaten but healthy. 

As this fine old veteran advanced towards 
the eternal world, to which he seemed so 
near, his faith in God seemed tostrengthen 
with his years, and very striking were the 
words of his testimony as to Materialism, 
the prevalence of which among younger 
and more superficial men of science, he 
saw and deplored, as did also his illus- 
trious contemporary, Victor Hugo. 

Here is what M. Chevreul has said in 
his Histoire des Connaissances Chimi.- 
ques : **I come from the study of the facts 
and phenomena of nature without pre- 
tending to the knowledge of more than 
their immediate causes. Nevertheless, the 
extreme age at which I have arrived may 
excuse my referring to some general con- 
siderations, and giving the result of my 
observations and thoughts. I say that a 
watch is not more manifestly the work of 
human design and skill, than the world, 
with its living beings, is the work of Di- 
vine knowledge and power. We form a 
very low opinion of those who, in order 
to banish from our language the words 
‘God’ and ‘ Providence,’ speak of ‘ Na- 
ture,’ not as expressing the idea of the 
universe created by God, but so as to con- 
found this universe with a being possess- 
ing Divine attributes—such as creative 
force, conserving power, foresight, and 
beneficence even.” 

‘*Experimental philosophy, far from lead- 
ing the mind which has chosen it as guide, 
towards Materialism, conducts it necessari- 
ly to the conclusion that, just as the watch 
is the work of human science, the being en- 
dowed with life can only have received 

this life, with instinct, intelligence, and 
the moral sense, from a Divine knowl- 
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edge. 
Cause, intelligent, foreseeing, the Creator 
of matter, and of all the admirable order 
of the universe.”’ 
tion,’’ concludes the venerable man of 
science, ‘‘to an analogy so perfect be- 
tween the construction of a watch by hu- 
man science, and the creation of the uni- 
verse by the power of God.”’ 


It leads us to recognize a First 


**T see no solid ubj:c- 


Such is the testimony of M. Chevreul 


on the question of Materialism, of which 
one of the most strenuous ativocates, M. 
Paul Bert, has recently passed away, not 
without having done his utmost to banish 
from educational books the words ‘‘God’’ 
and ‘ Providence.”’ 
find the old fashioned ‘‘ argument from 
design,’’ at which some modern sciolists 
have been disposed to sneer, and even 
Paley’s familiar illustration of the watch, 
reproduced in France, the headquarters of 
Materialism, by one of the most distin- 
guished and honored veterans of science. 
—Leisure Hour. 


It is gratifying to 





AN EARLY FRIEND OF THE IN- 
DIANS. 





John Eliot produced the books that 
now constitute the treasures of American 
bibliography. Born in England in 1604, 
Eliot began to preach to the Indians near 
Boston, where he was settled as Pastor, in 
1646, and in their own language labored 
to convert them, encouraging and help. 
ing them to become civilized as well as 
Christian, and his success was so marked 
that he was rewarded by the help of the 
Propagation Society, founded in London 
in 1649, and still in active operation. He 


printed a number of pamphlets recording . 


his progress in his task. Then he began 
to translate and print in the Indian langu- 
age. His Bible appeared in 1661 and 
1663, his Indian Grammar in 1666, his 
Primer in 1669, his Dialogues in 1671, 
his Logick Primer in 1672, a new edition 
of the Bible—which was five years in 
passing through the press—in 1680, his 
translation of Baxter’s Call in 1688, and 
of Shepard’s Sincere Convert in 1689. 
These were only part of the work of this 
indefatigable student, whose labors only 
ended with his life, in 1690. Within half 
a century of that time disease and war 
had so reduced the Indians, for whom he 
had done so much, that none were left to 
be benefited by his books, and for many 
years they were forgotten and neglected. 
To-day there is said to be only one man 
who can read them, the learned Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., 
but American collectors rival one another 
in their anxiety to secure copies of these 
rare books.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Hop out! There comes an end to sorrow. 
Hope from the dust shall conquering rise ; 
The storm foretells a sunnier morrow, 
The cross.points on to paradise. 
The Father reigneth ; cease all doubt, 
Hold on, my heart; hold on, hold out! 
—Schmacke. 
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DOROTHEA DIX AND THE ROBBER.* 

In conversation with Miss Dix, the phi- 
lanthrop st, during her visit to Greenville, 
a‘lady said to her, ‘‘ Are you not afraid 
to travel all over the country alone; and 
have you not encountered dangers and 
been in perilous situations ?”’ 

«1 am naturally timid,” said Miss Dix, 
‘‘and diffident like all mysex; but in 
order to carry out my purposes I know that 
it is necessary to make sacrifices and en- 
counter dangers. It is true 1 have been, 
in my travels through the different States, 
in perilous situations. I will mention one 
which occurred in the State of Michigan. 
I had hired a carriage and driver to con- 
vey me some distance through an unin- 
habited part of the country. In starting 
I discovered that the driver, a young lad, 
had a pair of pistols with him. Inquiring 
what he was doing with arms, he said he 
carried them to protect us, as he had heard 
that robberies were committed on our 
road. I said to him, ‘Give me the pis- 
tols ; I will take care of them.’ He did 
so reluctantly. In pursuing our journey 
through a dismal looking forest, a man 
rushed into the road, caught the horse by 
the bridle, and demanded my purse. I 
said to him, with as much self-possession 
as I could command, ‘Are you not 
ashamed to rob a woman? I have but 
little money, and that I want to defray 
my expenses in visiting prisons and poor- 
houses, and occasionally in giving to ob- 
jects of charity. If you have been unfor- 
tunate, or in distress and in want of money, 
I will give you some." While thus speak- 
ing to him I discovered his countenance 
changing, aud he became deadly pale. 
He exclaimed, ‘ That voice;’ and imme- 
diately told me that he had been in Phila- 
delphia peritentiary, and had heard me 
lecturing to some of the prisoners in an 
adjoining cell, and that he now recog- 
nizzd my voice. He then desired me to 
pass on, and expressed deep sorrow at the 
outrage he had committed. But I drew 
out my purse and said, ‘I will give you 
something to support you until you can 
get into honest employment.’ He de- 
clined at first anything, until I insisted on 
his doing so, for fear he might be tempted 
to rob some one else before he could get 
into honest employment.”’ 

Had not Miss Dix taken possession of 
the pistols, in all probability they wou'd 
have been used by her driver, and perhaps 
both of them murdered. That voice was 
more powerful in subduing the heart of a 
robber than the sight of a brace of pistols. 








You shall be none the worse to-mor- 
row for having been happy to-day, if the 
day brings no action to shame it. 

— Thackeray. 





RELIGION presents few difficulties to the 
humble, many to the proud, insuperable 
ones to the vain. —AHare. 











*From the “ Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,”’ by Francis 
Tiffany, Boston and New York. 
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CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


It is proposed to erect a fitting mem- 
orial to the late Mr. Charles Loring 
Brace, of New York, who, in our opin- 
ion, did as much good as any man in our 
times has done, and made very little fuss 
about it. 

The people of the country at large 
hardly realize the vast amount of good 
accomplished by Mr. Brace in the trans- 
plantation of 75 000 deserving, but home- 
less, and, except tor the Children’s Aid 
Society, friendless children, from the 
streets of New York, to homes in the 


' West; in the training of 300,000 chil- 


dren in the industrial schools which Mr. 
Brace helped to found and, for tbirty- 
eight years, supervised ; and in the good 
done, in many ways, in the Lodging 
Houses for Boys, and the Girls’ Tempo- 
rary Home of the Society; houses in 
which 209,000 boys and girls have found 
a refuge trom the miseries and dangers of 
the streets, and have been helped to em- 
ployment and homes. All of these 
Lodging Houses grew out of his first 
work in that line, ‘*The Newsboys’ 
Lodging House.’’ 

The ‘‘ Brace Memorial Fund,” to 
which $10,000 have already been sub- 
scribed, will aid in maintaining the pro- 
posed ‘‘ Brace Lodging House’’ and the 
general work of the Children’s Aid So. 
ciety. 

This is the right kind of monument to 
such a man; it should bea useful, ener- 
getic thing; not an idle affair. Mr. 
Brace worked for the whole country in 
his efforts for the dangerous class in New 
York city ; for, as is settled the municipal 
problem there, it will be settled for all 
our Cities. 

A Permanent Working Fund and 
Building is a most fitting monument to a 
man who gave a life of hard and telling 
effort to help the poorest and most needy 
class in the nation. 

— Southern Workman. 


——_—___ -@ ee = — 


From the Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
A STORY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





A most interesting book is the life of 
Wendell Phillips, by Carlos Martyn, re- 
cently published by Funk & Wagnalls. 
It is a noticeable trait of the agita- 
tors for the abolition of slavery that 
they were also nearly all believers in 
the equality of women—and none of them 
made this faith more manifest by deeds 
than did Wendell Phillips. This is well 
illustrated by one passage from the book. 

‘* In the lecture season of 1867-68 Mr. 
Phillips addressed the Lyceum at Glou- 
cester, Mass., and returning home by the 
cars the next morning, fell in with a lady 
who got upon the train at a way station. 
She was a Southern refugee, who had 


* been suddenly reduced from affluence to 


poverty, and was supporting her fatherless 
children by giving an occasional lecture 
before a country audience. It was a 
struggle, for the field was full, and she 





was almost unknown and friendless: but 


with a brave heart she worked on, never 


asking aid of any society or individual. 
Mr. Phillips saw her get upon the car and 


asked her to sit beside him. It was a 


winter day, and she was thinly clad, shiv- 
ering from the exposure of a long ride in 
the cold morning. Observing this Mr. 
Phillips asked : 

‘«* Where did you speak last night?’ 

‘* She told him it was a town about ten 
miles from a railway. 

*«* And—L wouldn’t be impertinent 
how much did they pay you?’ 

‘«« Five dollars and the fare to and 
from Boston.’ 


‘¢« Five dollars!’ he exclaimed, ‘ why, 
I always get one or two hundred; and 
your lecture must be worth more than 
mine—you give facts, I only opinions.’ 

‘* «Small as it is, I am very glad to get 
it, Mr. Phillips,’ answered the lady. ‘I 


would talk at that rate every night during 
the winter.’ 


‘‘He sat for a moment in silence; 
then he put his hand into his pocket, 
drew outa roll of bank-notes, and said, 
in a hesitating way: 

‘¢*T don’t want to give offence, but 
you know I preach that a woman is en- 
titled to the same as a man if she does the 
same work. Now, my price is one or two 
hundred dollars; and if you will let me 
divide it with you, I shall not have had 


any more than you, and the thing will be 
even.’ 


‘The lady at first refused, but after a 


little gentle urging she put the bank-notes 
into her purse. At the end of her 


journey she counted the roll and found 


that it contained one hundred dollars. It 
may add a point to this incident to 
say (what is the truth) that the lady was 
a niece of Jefferson Davis.’’ 

Perhaps the above incident, says Henry 
B. Blackwell, in a notice of the book, 
may help to explain why, after Mr. 
Phillips’ death, his supposed large prop- 
erty barely sufficed to pay his debts, leav- 
ing to his friends the privilege (for so they 
esteemed it) of providing his widow (un- 
known to her) with the means of support 
until she too died. 


AN ARAB ANTI-RUM CONGRESS. 





While Christian nations were holding 
their Anti-Slavery Congress at the Capital 
of Belgium and resolving to ‘‘search all 
vessels suspected of having slaves on board 
confiscating the vessels and returning the 
slaves,’’ it is said the Arabs met at Khar- 
toum and passed the following : 

‘¢ Resolved, To surround the entire coast 
of Africa with a cordon of armed ships, to 
confiscate every European vessel contain- 
ing liquors aad sell the crews into slavery.’’ 


Condone the sins that they’re inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


—American Advocate of Peace 





RURAL. 


Woop ror Fue..—For those who cut 
wood on their own lands, but more es. 
pecially those who purchase it by the 
cord, the relative value of the different 
kinds should be well understood. It is a. 
common opinion that the hard and heavy 
woods are far more valuable than the light. 
and softer kinds. This is true when they: 
are purchased by the cord; but by the. 
pound there is very little difference.. 
Hickory, for example, which is about as 
heavy as water, has been found by care- 
ful experiment to give out in burning 
more than twice as much heat as pine, 
which is not half as heavy as hickory. 
Hard maple emits two-thirds the heat of 
hickory. But taken pound for pound, 
these three kinds of wood vary but slight- 
ly in the emission of heat. In the 
experiments made many years ago by 
Marcus Bull, he found that a cord of 
shell-bark hickory, weighing 4,469 lbs., 
had the same heating value as 1,000 lbs of 
anthracite. White oak was nearly as valu- 
able, a cord requiring an addition of 
three-quarters of a cord to cqual the 
hickory. Hard maple was only two- 
thirds as valuable as hickory, soft maple 
a little more than half, and pitch pine 
and white pine, which were nearly alike, 
were less in value than half a cord of 
the best wood. But purchased by weight 
there would be little difference. 

More difference, however, exists in the 
condition of the wood, according to its 
exposure and treatment. Take the same 
wood, for instance, and let it be wet or 
water-soaked or partly decayed, which 
would be as bad as possible to be called 
fuel; or (2), sour it by fermentation of 
the san, which would be somewhat better 5 
(3), corded up in a shaded place for dry- 
ing; (4), corded in open ground; (5), 
sheltered under a roof for a year; (6), 
kiln-dried. Here are the several grada- 
tions of a scale, showing how freshly-cut 
green wood may be subjected to different 
kinds of treatment, which taken between 
the best and worst would affect many 
times its value. One gradation, not in- 
cluded in this scale, is the manner in 
which wood is piled when cut, by placing 
the bark on the sticks upward instead of 
carelessly at random; this care will turn 
the water of rains off, keeping the wood 
dry and holding the bark. Otherwise the 
water would run under the bark and 
cause decay. 

The difference in the value of fresh- 
cut green wood and that which is well 
seasoned, should be understood by those 
who burn wood in dwellings. Hickory 
wood cut green, and then made thorough- 
ly dry, has been found to lose 37 per cent. 
of its weight, and some lighter woods 
nearly one-half. Experiments made by 
the writer of this article, nearly accord 
with the preceding in results, and it would 
be safe to adopt the general rule that one- 
third of the weight of a green cord is 
expelled by thorough drying. At this 
rate, a cord contains about six barrels of 
water when fresh from the stump, all of 
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@hich must be evaporated before the 
wood will burn. To heat six barrels of 
water from freezing to boiling would re- 
quire a large waste of fuel; but to evapo- 
rate it to steam would consume at least 
four times as much as to heat to boiling, 
on account of the heat which becomes 
jatent in the vapor. The actual amount 
of heat, therefore, used to get rid of the 
six barrels of water, is equal to heating 
twenty four barrels to boiling—an amount 
of waste which should be avoided. 


In order that this matter may be fully 
understood, and the real value of unsea- 
soned wood may be appreciated, it is well to 
inquire how many pounds of water may 
be evaporated by a pound of fuel. One 
pound of good seasoned wood will raise 
27 pounds of water from freezing to boil- 
ing, and will then evaporate to steam 7 
pounds, or one-quarter of it—that amount 
of latent heat being required to get rid 
of the water. The farmer who burns 
green wood, therefore, uses up one good 
cord in burning seven green cords. Or, 
to put the statement into another shape, 
the farmer who uses 25 cords of green 
wood in winter, loses enough heat to boil 
15,000 gallons of water, or to heat it to 
the boiling point. 

As he gets rid of the six barrels of 
water in seasoning his cord wood before 
drawing it to market, in selling 25 cords, 
he saves drawing equal to 150 barrels of 
water, Or 25 times 6. 

Another important point in connection 
with the use of wood for fuel, is its eco- 
nomical consumption. A common simple 
brick ‘‘fire place’’ with astrong draft, 
wastes about nine-tenths of the heat, 
which is carried up the chimney. But 
this amount will vary with the shape in 
which the fire is built. If plenty of 
burning coals face the room, much more 
heat will be radiated into the room than 
when they are concealed by large sticks 
in front of the fire. A slow draft will 
not sweep so much heat up the chimney 
as arapid one. A fire place partly cased 
with metal will radiate more heat into the 
room, and Mr. Bull found that an ordi- 
nary open parlor grate saved about one- 
fifth of the heat instead of unly one-tenth. 
A sheet iron stove, with ample pipe and 
one elbow, lost only one-half.—Country 
Gentleman. 


LanD TOO RiCH FOR STRAWBERRIES — 
I was recently talking with a friend who 
lives only two miles from Mr. C., and 
who marketed last year $500 worth of 
strawberries from an acre and one-half, 
and he told me that his crop would have 
been more satisfactory and yielded more 
money if the land had been poorer. It 
was a piece which had been heavily ma- 
nured for cabbages and onions for several 
years, and the growth of foliage was ex- 
cessive and the fruit so soft that it was 
difficult to get to market, six miles away, 
in a perfect shape. The varieties were 
Bubach and Haverland pollenized with 
Jessie and Glendale. He charged the soft- 
ness to an over-supply of nitrogenous 
manure in the soil, or.the same cause 





that makes wheat lodge. Had this field 
been planted to early potatoes, then sowed 
to wheat or stocked with clover, plowing 
under the young clover the next spring, 
and then planted to strawberries, prob- 
ably 200 bushels of potatoes and 30 of 
wheat per acre could have been taken off 
without at all impairing the soil for straw- 
berries. Mr. Terry, who, by a three 
years rotation of potatoes, wheat and 
clover, gives no opportunity to the white 
grub, plants strawberries on a rich clover 
sod, and manures but slightly, so as not 
to lodge the wheat which follows the 
strawberries, the latter being planted in a 
corner of the potato field. Mr. T. gets 
very successful yields of strawberries in 
this way on the land that produces one 
year with another 28 or 30 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, so this is a very good 
gauge for the requisite fertility of straw- 
berry ground.— Vick's Magazine. 


od 


‘*BUSTLED OUT OF HIS SPIRIT- 
UALITY., 


Dr. Chalmers is quoted by the editor of 
the London Sunday-School Chronicle as 
saying in a time of intense activity that he 
was ‘‘bustled out of his spirituality.’ 
How many Christian workers can re-echo 
that sentiment! So much trading, so 
many calls, so much studying, so many 
newspapers to read, so much of this, that, 
and the other, that there is no time for 
meditation and quiet thougthfulness. Many 
Christians are bustled out of their spirit- 
uality by their religious work itself. Their 
religion consists in going to meeting, and 
serving on committees, and sewing for the 
heathen, and visiting the sick and dis- 
tributing tracts—all most excellent and 
necessary forms of service, and yet all of 
the’ stirring, busy kind. A voice comes to 
all such: ** These things ovght ye to have 
done, and not to have left the others— 
prayer, communion, and meditation—un- 
done.’’ Busy, bustling work is no substi- 
tute for quiet, thoughtful preparation of 
the heart. The fallow ground yields the 
largest increase ; the rested soul bears the 
sweetest spiritual fruits. Modern life seems 
to necessitate intensity of action. Eust- 
ling activity is thrust upon us. In the lan- 
guage of the street, every one who gets 
along must hustle and rustle, which are the 
modern equivalents for Dr. Chalmers’ 
bustle. We have a good deal of respect 
for the Christian who can ‘rustle,’ but 
we have still more regard for the one who 
knows not only how to rus*le, but how to 
rest, how to possess his soul in patience, 
how to be still in God's presence, as well 
as active in His service. 

A real danger of modern life, a danger 
far more imminent now than in the time 
of Dr. Chalmers, is that we shall be 
hustled out of all spirituality; but the 
tendency can be corrected, the danger 
can be overcome. A half-hour a day spent 
alone with God and God’s Word will leave 
us all the time we need for active service, 
and will prevent any danger of being 
bustled out of our activity.— Zhe Golden 
Rule. 








Correspondence. 








SEASIDE MISSION COTTAGE, MANCHIONEAL 
P. O. 
Jamaica Ist., W. L., Fifth mo. 16th, 1892. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

Arthur H. Swift, of Worcester, Mass. 
(New England Yearly Meeting) and my- 
self, sailed trom Boston on the 24th of 
Fourth mo. in the steamer Ethelwald, 
bound for Port Antonio, Jamaica, West 
Indies. A. H. S. is to take charge of the 
educational department of our mission 
work here, and myself on a visit of gosrel 
love for a few months. 

The Ethelwald was a fine steel clad ves- 
sel, 208 feet long and 28 feet wide, be- 
longing to the Boston Fruit Company. 
She made the voyage in five days and 
fourteen hours, 1600 miles from port to 
port ; the quickest time made by that line 
of steamers. 

We entered the harbor about 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the z3oth. It was rain- 
ing heavily and continued to rain most of 
the day. The Island never seemed to look 
so beautiful to me before, and the cocoa- 
nut palms, loaded with rich fruit, never 
looked so grand as they girded the harbor 
and stretched along the coast. I thought 
as I had done many times before, who 
would not love to have a home on one of 
these lovely Islands of the West Indies ? 

We found our mission work at Seaside 
in a much better condition than we had 
expected, from the tone of some of the let- 
ters from our missionaries here, who can- 
not always see as great results as they had 
hoped. We can but say that surely God’s 
right hand of blessing has been under- 
neat» this work. The gathered companies 
of worshipers have been truly blessed, 
and the school is in a flourishing con- 
dition. Since our arrival, the meetings 
for worship have been large, and on First- 
day evening the chapel, 50x32 feet, has 
been filled. 

After an absence of four years it seemed 
good to visit the mission and see the peo- 
ple once more. Some very important im- 
provements, mostly in the line of build- 
ings, have been made; and now the Mis 
sion Board have bought the farm, origi- 
nally connected with the mission property, 
for the purpose of developing a Training 
Home and Manual Labor School for the 
benefit of the native children. But they 
have a debt of about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars on it, which hinders the much-needed 
development of the work. Any one who 
would like to help us out of this debt and 
forward this good and much-needed work 
can correspond with Olney T. Meader, 
634 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 

Evi SHARPLESS. 





Guttrorp Cotusscs, N. C., Fifth mo, 28, 1891. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

I ask a small space for some statements 
in regard to the education of the colored 
people, so far as it falls under the control 
of the State authorities in North Carolina. 

In the report of the proceedings of the 
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‘Friends’ Freedmen’s Educational Asso- 
ciation,” published in the Review of 30th 
ult., it was stated that ‘* State appropria- 
tions to colored schools ‘are very: moderate, 
and county appropriations toward their 
support are very seldom made.” This 
statement is; to“ say the least, misleading. 
Whatever money is collected for schools, 
whether by the State direct or through 
county authorities, is appropriated in 
North Carolina without discrimination as 
to race—the effort being in all the coun- 
ties to make the schools for the races equal 
in efficiency and length of terms. Why 
single out the colored schools? It im- 
plies that the colored man as to educa- 
tional privileges is placed upon a basis 
different from that of the white man. 
This is not the case. The appropriations 
for all the schools are meagre, but they 
are the same for all. 

The Review can hardly afford space to 
go into this matter in detail, but I think 
it may be safely said that the colored 
people of North Carolina receive from the 
State for educational purposes as much 
per capita as the white people, and more 
than twice as much as they contribute to 
the State treasury. 

NEREUS MENDENHALL. 





HE hath prepared for them a city. 
—Heb, xi. 16. 


Died. 


MACY,.—In her 75th year, Lydia B., wid- 
ow of John M. Macy, and daughter of John 
and Lydia Bell, deceased. 

She was born in North Carolina, but was 
brought up near Milton, Ind. Her family 
was of remarkable longevity, several lived 
above their four score years. She embraced 
Christianity in early life. In the church she 
was a useful member, an elder for many 
years and a reliable counsellor, Her last 
sickness was of short continuance, We be- 
lieve that her “ house was in order and that 
she has been gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe.” 




















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Laéest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 






SUMMARY OF NEWS 


ForEiGn.— Sixth mo. 2.—Advices received 
in Paris. froia,Peking state,that Tcheng Ki- 
Tong, who was acting First Secretary of the 
Chinsee Legations in London and Paris, has 
been condemned to death for swindling. 

A party of thirty brigands led by a noted 
robber attacked: and wrecked the Eastern 
Express at a place called Geherespol between 
Constantinople and Adrianople.. The pas- 
sengers were plundered and four prominent 
men were carried away. -A ransom of $40,- 
000 is demanded for a release of the prison- 
ers. Chancellor Von Caprivihas authorized 
the’ German Ambassador to advance this 
amount, who claims that the Porte will re- 
fund the money. 


Sixth mo. 3.—The Jewish Emigration So- 
ciety has engaged four Baltic steamers for 
the exclusive purpose of carrying Jews who 
are forced to emigrate. The London Society 
has, it is said, arranged for the emigration of 
60,000 Jews, chiefly Poles and Lithuanians 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that 
Lake Olmen in the Government of Nov- 
gorod has been the scene of a terrible ear'h- 
quake. Nineteen timber vessels were wrecked 
and all their crews were drowned. 

A Socialist manifesto has been issued, call 
ing upon the Socialists throughout the coun- 
try to meet and protest against the Govern- 
ment’s decision not to reduce the duties on 
grain. 
The population of Ireland has decreased 
to the number of 468 674 since the last census. 
Sixth mo. 4.—F¥ our banks in Buenos Ayres 
have suspended payment. . There is no im- 
provement in the financial situation. 


Sixth mo, 5—A despatch from Iquique 
says that in consequence of Bolivia’s recog- 
nition of the Chilian Congress party as bel- 
ligerents, the Chilian Minister at La Paz, the 
Bolivia Capital has demanded his passports, 


Herr Israel, the Berlin banker, who, with 
other passengers, was recently seized by brig- 
ands on a railway train between Constanti- 
nople and Adrianople and who was sent to 
the former city to secure a ransom of $40,000, 
has, by order of the brigands, deposited the 
ransom with the Austrian Consul at Kirk, 
Killisia, The brigands have refused to treat 
any further for the release of the prisoners 
unless_ the troops cease to menace the com- 
munications between the brigands and the 
friends of the prisoners, 


Sixth mo. 6.—The census of London shows 
a population of 4,211,056. The outer ring 
has a population of 1,423.276. 
A serious riot has occurred at Jerusalem 
between the Catholics and Greeks, in which 
the Turkish troops intervened, killing several 
and wounding a large number. The French 
Ambassador at Constantinople has sent a 
strong protest to the Porte against the action 
of the Turkish troops. 
Sixth mo, §.—The committee for the relief 
of Russian Jews report that many injured 
Hebrews are arriving at Charlotenburg near 
Berlin, having been wounded while fleeing 
from the Russian police. Numbers of these 
Jews were killed while trying to escape over 
the frontier. The exodus is said to be assum 
ing such vast proportions that the Govern- 
ment will be compelled to interfere, as pri- 
vate charity cannot cope with it, 
A severe earthquake shock was felt et Ve- 
rona and Mantua on the 7th instant. Also at 
Venice and Milan, Many houses were dam- 
aged and three people killed by falling 
chimneys, 
The operations of the Suez Canal will give 
a surplus of 12 000,000 francs for the current 
year over the showing for 1890. 














The Behring Sea bill was passed by the 
House of Lords. 


DomESTIC.— Six/h mo. 2.—The increase 
in the public debt during Fifth mo. amounts 
to $622,915. Total cash in the Treasury, 
$697,077, 366. 

‘Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian Pre. 
mier, is seriously ill, 

Sixth mo. 7.—South Dakota was visited 
by acyclone on the 2d inst. Three people 
were killed at a place called Hazel. 

Heavy storms are also reported from Min- 
nesota. 

Portland, East Portland and Albina, Or. 
egon, have decided to unite under one city 
government, Portland thus adds about 25,000 
people to. her population. 

Five thousand three hundred and ninety 


immigrants arrived at New York on the 2d 
inst. 


Sixth mo. 4.—The second annual session 
of the Lake Mohawk Negro Conference 
opened on the 3d inst. Ex-President Hayes 
was elected Chairman and made the opening 
address, 

Dr. J. Benson Lossing, the historian, died 
on the 3d inst. at his residence in Chestnut 
Ridge, 

Sixth mo. 5.—The Chilian transport Itata 
arrived at Iquique on the 4th inst., and was 
delivered to the American war ships. All 
the arms she took on board at San Diego, 
California, (5000 rifles), were also surren- 
dered. The cruiser Charleston arrived at 
Iquique at noon. 

It is reported from Paris, Texas, that the 
Wichita Indians, with whom a commission is 
now treating, have decided that they will not ° 
accept the proposition to take 160 acres each 
in allotment and sell the rest of their land at 
50 cents per acre, They will make a counter 
proposition to sell all their lands at $1.50 per 
acre, and endeavor either to establish their 
claim upon the lands now occupied by the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, or, failing in that, 
to purchase homes among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, where they think they will be 
more free from interruption. 


A naval battle is said to have occurred in 
the harbor of Valparaiso on the night of 
Fourth mo, 28th. 

Mail advices received in this city to day 
from Santiago say that it has been an- 
nounced by Government officials that the 
offers of France and the United States to act 
as mediatorsin the present struggle have 
been accepted, and a conference between 
both parties and the mediators will shortly 
be held in Santiago. 

The storm on Lake Michigan on the 4th 
inst, was very severe,and much damage was 
done. 


Sixth mo. 8.—A railroad is to be built 
from San Diego to San Quinton, Lower Cal- 
ifornia, by an English firm. The road is to 
be 162 miles in length. The company is to 
receive $8000 a mile subsidy from the Mex- 
ican Government. . 

It isreported from the city of Mexico that 
secret revolutionary meetings are being held 
in the upper districts of Guatemala for the 
overthrow of President Barillas, and the erec- 
tion of a separate republic. 


Sir John Macdonald, Canada’s statesman, 
died at -his home, Earnsclifffe, Ontario, on 
the 6th inst. 


Sixth mo. 9.—The fears that were enter- 
tained that the steamer Taramung, which 
was employed in the Australian coasting 
trade, had foundered during a gale while 
bound from Newcastle, N. S. W., for Mel- 
bourne, have been confirmed, The fate of 
the passengers and crew is unknown, 
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We solicit your order for Tailoring}. 


“« Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 
ation” is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN BARNSTABLE CO., MASS. 
BY JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. 


This history of the first permanent foothold of 
Friends in America has been issued separately b 
the publishers of the county history, in a limit 
edition of 150 copies, large paper, for the accommo- 
dation of scattered members and descendants of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting throughout the country, 

CONTENTS: 

I. A General Survey of the rise. 
fluence of the Society and its Principles on the 
Cape, and their victory for Religious Liberty in 
Massachusetts, 

IL. The Society in Sandwich, 1657-1890. 

Ill. The Society in Yarmouth, (1660) 1680-1890. 

IV. The Society in Falmouth, (1668) 1685-1890. 

Also, engravings of the present Meeting Houses 
and of the residences of Newell Hoxie and David 
K. Akin, and fine, oe e, steel portraits of these 
Friends, with biographical notices. 

Price, 75 cents. Apply to the author, at 142 North 
Sixteenth St., Philadelphia; and during 7th and 8th 
Months, at West Falmouth, Barnstable Co., Mass. 


VIRGINIA. 


“THE 
BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 


THE COMING 


IRON, AGRICULTURAL AND WOOL 
GROWING DISTRICT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


For all information, maps, Reference Book, 
pamphlets, etc., descriptive of the wonderful min- 
eral and cultural resources of the State, apply 
to — of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 290 
Was gion Street, Boston; 303 Broadway, New 
York; 14338 Pennsylvania Avenue Washington ; 
67 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio ; or Gene 
Office, Roanoke, Va. 


\ A pamphlet of information arc ab- 
stract of the laws, showing How to/#J 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 
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z+ De > Fh © Wehavetoldyou ~** 
s ; something about 
9 the CoLuMBIAN 
‘ CYCLOPEDIA. 
Here is a picture of the CotumB1an Revoivine Boox-Case, madetv hold a full set of 
the Cyclopedia, 32 volumes, — 26,000 pages, and 7,000 illustrations. Size 
of the case, 74 inches square by 2S inches , 


high; price $2.50 (and cheap at that) 
when sold separately, but with the first eecee ly ae 
4 SO ain LOO cith the tue ==. ——--— =] | 
7 or on .00 with the first 2: Se f H HII 
volumes of the 'yclopedia, or free with the Be Bae | i Sal 
full set of 32 volumes paid for at once. BS Is a i A kes: rz 
The Columbian Revolving Book-Case is Steet | | ts 
Dw Ws es 
il Fass 
HH (4 





i] 


furnished either in oak, antique finish, or 
in hard maple, cherry finish, as you prefer. 
It is knock-down as well as revolving, held 
together by four rods and fourscrews; may 
be taken to pieces in five minutes, and put « 
together in 10 minutes. It is a beautiful 
piece of furniture, though so fabulously 


cheap—delights everybody. 2 Pins i, 
Happy Home! terre pty 


rich with a good crop of bright children, 

whose inquiring minds and bright wits are 
daily educated and sharpened by. contact 
with a good Cyclopedia. And sucha ©& 
“Revolver” as the Columbian! Well 
loaded, it is better for home defense than 


il 


progress and in- : 


Winchester Rifles or Gatling Guns! 





The Columbian Cyclopedia ‘& Gudepedia of Uni; 
an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one; 32 volumes, nearly 26,000 
pages, and 7,000 illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, $25.00; half-Morocco, 


per set, $32.00. Specimen pages free 


; sample volume 6O cents, postage 16 


cents ; sample returnable if not wanted, and money refunded. 


$5 oOo cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 26, in 
° cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as instal!- 


ments of $1.25 for each are_ paid. 


265 cents a volume extra for half-Morocco. 
“Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate, 


Columbian Echoes! 3.72 = 


‘Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. 

“‘ The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful information as every family 
ought to have at hand.”—The Standard, Chicago. 

“Tt cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the reading public, who 
will find in its pages, in compact form, just the information they need.”—Messenger, 


Philadel 


‘“‘The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all Knowledge, are thoroughly 
gleaned. The topics are ably treated, many illustrations are given, and a vast amount 


of information is contained in a small space.”—Toledo 
, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat, substantial binding, 


**Its handsome t 


Blade, Toledo. 


and, more than all, its skillful editing, which brings within such convenient limits 


such a vast amount of knowledge so well adapted to popular 
nkers’ Monthly, Chicago. 


end a delight to students.”—Ba 


needs, are a satisfaction 


New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. Prices remark- 
Catalo ue, ably low. Sold‘by all Dealers. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Tue CoLumBiaAN PUBLISHING Co., 393 Pearl Street, New York; 242 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Mention this paper when you write. 


HE ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COM- 

MITTEE of Friends on Indian Affairs 
is called to meet at White’s Indian Manual 
Labor Institute near Wabash, Indiana, on 
Fourth-day, the 1st of Seventh month, at 9 
o'clock, A.M. Delegates from the several 
Yearly Meetings are earnestly requested to 
be present. James E. Rwoaps, Clerk. 


ANTED—BY LADY GRADUATE, 

of 4 years experience, teaching ; 

Greek, Latin, German, Literature and Math- 

ematics; in school, or as private tutor, trav- 

eling, or at home. Apply to X, office of 
Friends’ Review. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN (899i. 


New England, Portland, Me., 6 mo, 12. 
Canada, Pickering, Ont., 6 mo. 26. 

North Carolina, High Point, N. C., 8 mo. 5. 
Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8 mo, 27. 

Jowa, Oskaloosa,'Ia., 9 mo. 8. 

Western, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo. 18. 
Indiana, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo, 30. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 10 mo. 9. 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., t1 mo, 6. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SELLING 6 OF 
THE 


HAYDOCK’S TESTIMONY 


Will receive in r a Cloth-Bound one for 
Sunday-Be ool Library free. 
“A charm! Oa 


ing story. Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
“It is a glass in which one may see how grand one may become.”-- Wester 
Christian Advocate. 
“ Wherever it goes it will be an evangel.""—Rev. EB. Braislin. 
“ Well-told for its pu ”. 
“ Holds people con Tar hee to Saas World. 
« it to its pl every Sunday-school library.”— Christian Herald, 
of Leania nas teca antec hamakiices us tenses oo caee 
ite.” — The Christian 
“ Never was history more terse.”— Denver Daily News. 
“Get it and read it, and let the children and neighbors read it.”—Boston 


per. Send for Sample, 
CHRISTIAN ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY 
810 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“An effective illustration of a sublime principle.”— Rev. G. D. Boardman, 
LL.D. “A sincere bit of work, full of true and tender feeling and cleag 
‘msight into fundamental moral principies.”—Hev. Philip 2 Moxom. 


AUCE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 


&@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the Friends’ Review. 
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ARV1S-CONKLIN AMERICAN FIRE 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. KA N SAS 


. AND THE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 ML EIR MECCE | cic ccscsevitnmntn, tinnanpie: 
SURPLUS *"4Yndivicee iti 


Profits 303,424.86 Five years ago we cautioned investors, and pre- 
dicted there would be trouble in Western mort- 
gages in those States where the numerous new 

Offer for sale to investors, Six per-cent Guaranteed 


companies sprin ing up created a reckless over- 
Mortgages. six per-cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
‘and accrued interest. These securities have stord | Competition. ree years ago we quit doing any 














wthe ft of years, and are the most desirable on the | new business in a Keuee and every other Northern 
‘market. State. 
cin pes heist Years ago when few people would invest in 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, Kansas mortgages they were first-class and made OASH CAPITAL...........- bs $500,000.00 
518 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. | a splendid record for prompt payment. When Saniste Gur Walenenes enh a 
everybody, wanted Kansas morigages was a good chee datas 1,994,685.25 
; , time to go elsewhere. ° When everybody wants | gw + Aggie oa 455,708.82 
any particular investment is a good time to take ree neers ; 
something else. TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18981. 
Kansas is prosperous, and is reducing her mort- $2,950,304.07. 
gage indebtedness. Competition for mortgages is 
ne gone, and when the weeding-out process gets a THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
eae se ¢ little farther along Kansas will again be a good CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice. President, 
; TSS Y field for safe mortgage loans. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
F) TEST) 7 The Alliance Legislature passed no law affect- , 
ing mortgages or the credit of the State, and will DIRECTORS. 
i 5 THE aa COST; not at the next session two years hence. Thos. H. Montgomery Alexander Biddle 
ie MODERN ieee leis We —_ = 20 greg — in invest- John T. Lewis, 7 Charles 2. Gee ; 
Re , ments. Never lost®a dollar. In every instance srael Morris, osep 
{A ila das miles principal and interest has been paid at maturity, | Pemberton 8. a wee Welsh, = 
ie = We have returned to investors $1 3,800,000. 
iH J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO. $1.00 
f invest Your Money Carefully, 2 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, New York. THE STUDENT, PER YEAR. 
" 
} 


Wisely, and with Judgment. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
‘ to 6% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 


—~—_______________ | THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTRLY, 


g@s~ When answering advertisements, you will a a Pict : 
M case will exceed 50 to 60 : ft Rats . } Editors, Gt'n, Pa. 
ortgage no confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning Lioyp BatpgrsTon, JR., 
per cent, of value. \ 


fea id ke 


‘@%% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from | the Friends’ Review. 
$100 to $10,000 running from 1 to 8 years, 
amply secured. 

G% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

= HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


6%% DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 
vos epartment of the State of New 


J. M. Steers, Bus. Man., Haverford College, Pa. 
THE SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
i bE A — D CAPITAL, 1,000,000 
“=.  TRUet GO 
ANNUITY AND a 
yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to LL 


Executes Trusts, 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, : . 
Room 1035, Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





Write for particulars as to the above and know for 


era ee ei 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
-GUARANTEED 6 P. C. CERTIFICATES. WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
SHARING IN PROFITS. 


i 


ne Pam CQUABING IN FROFITS. | ses. NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
INSTALMENT CERTIFI r I 
ea fos civentan SAVINGS. T 1 haieaed MANAGERS 
Lona) dave’ notice, HF NEWHALL. Monace: | EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
Eastern Office Home Savings and Lo:n Assoc‘ation H. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM 4. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
- of Minneapolis, 533 Drexel Building, Philavelphia, JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
, Jr. 


GEORGE TUCKERBISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, 


HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN C, SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
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Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wryekorr, Seamans & BeEnepicr. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA. 





